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of many of the citizens, that prepared the soil for revolution
and defeat. The opportunist was the ma'n of the hour, and
nobody typified such an attitude more strongly than Alki-
biades, With his splendour and his genius, his utter lack of
character and conscience, and his dissolute life, he both
reflected and magnified characteristic qualities of his people.
In him as in the Athenians generally the old military tradition
lived on; in him as in the Athenians the wonderful lightness of
a great and peaceful civilization survived1 The achievements
of Athens during the later years of the war5 both in her military
efforts and her works of art, resulted, great though they were,
from a spirit that was losing its unity and strength. There
were still strong reserves which prevented a sudden break-
down and even allowed partial recovery. There could be a
temporary revival of military inventiveness and energy in
Iphikrates? light-armed forces. But the following decades
saw Athenian generals becoming mercenary adventurers, and
the greatest mind of the age banned the freedom of art and
poetry from his ideal State. On the other hand, a book such
as Xenophon's Pom, written as a practical proposal for the
restoration of power and prosperity, shows how fully even a
man who had strong sympathies with military qualities sub-
mitted to the demands of pacifist materialism. The two
traditions of soldierly valour and creative culture separated
and were largely corrupted. Penkles had known how to com-
bine martial spirit, intellectual civilization and economic
welfare. He found no successor,
1 Cf F. Taeger, Alkth&dts (1943)? the much improved version of an earlier
book, though. I still cannot share all his views